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AN APPEAL, Se. 


F ROM the very numerous increaſe of Diſ- 
ſenters, in every part of this kingdom, particu- > 
| larly within the dioceſe of Saliſbury, in the 
courſe of the laſt year, it will, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
be deemed no unſeaſonable production, to ſtate 
the principal objections, uſually alleged by them, 
againſt conformity with our national church; 


and to produce arguments, many of which have 


been, at different periods, advanced by the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy, againft the validity of thoſe ob- 
jections; with the view of ſtoping the progreſs 


of their converſion, and of reclaiming the de- 
luded. In executing this purpoſe, I intend to 
confine myſelf to the objections of thoſe diſ- 
ſenters chiefly, who agree with us, as to the 


YE, 


. „ 
truth of the fundamental Joins of . 
tianity. 
Ĩ be diſſenters are, at preſent, diſtinguiſhed: 
by an endleſs variety of denominations; whoſe 
principles are ſo various, ſo oppoſite, and ſo con- 
tradictory, that they are hardly intelligible to 
the beſt informed; and in moſt inſtances, un- 
intelligible even to the different members of 
their own reſpective bodies. Thoſe, who ad- 
mit the divinity and conſubſtantiality of our 
bleſſed Saviour, and have digeſted any regular 
ſyſtem of doctrines, in oppoſition to thoſe of 
the church, have thought proper to advance 
the following objections againſt the ritual part 
of her worſhip. Though theſe objections have, 
at different periods, been repelled in a very able 
manner, by many learned men of the church 
eſtabliſhment, and the ſtamp of frivolouſneſs and 
futility impreſſed upon them; yet the ſame ob- 
jections, weak and inconſiderable as they are, the 
intereſt, the ambition, or the faction of dema- 
gogues has not ceaſed to inculcate and maintain. 
Premeditated prayers, they affirm, alienate 
the attention of the hearers, and quench the 
ſpirit of devotion. The truth of this aſſer- 
tion, ſo far from admitting, I feel myſelf 

obliged 


eQ1 


ly] 


obliged to deny; and will endeavour conciſely 
to prove, on the contrary, that religious atten- 
tion is alienated, and devout affections ſuppreſſed, 


by thoſe, which are A and aſſiſted 


by preconceived forms. 


That theſe conſequences RT ae the 


previous poſitions, is evident, by conſidering 3 


firſt, that, in extemporaneous prayer, the under- 
ſtandings of both miniſter and people muſt be 


exerciſed, the former, to invent matter and 


expreſſion, the latter, to comprehend the 1 im- 
port of them: and ſecondly, that the 1 
alſo of the congregation muſt be engaged, to 


diſcoyer the propriety of his prayers; whether 


they can conſcientiouſly join with their miniſ- 
ter; and whether ſuch prayers be accommo- 
dated to their peculiar circumſtances. And 
can any thing be mentioned, which will prove 
more effectual to abſorb attention to the pro- 


feſſed object of prayer, and to quench inward 
devotion; which is its life and ſpirit? The 


ſenſeleſs jargon, the frequent repetitions, as 


well as impropriety of expreſſion, the ſuſpenſion 


of voice-and words, and. erroneous conception 
of ideas, which alternately prevail in extempo- 
raneous en not only deſtroy devotion; but, 
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at the ſame time, diſguſt the mind, excite deri- 


fion and pity, and ſcandalize religion itſelf. 
Such juſt imputations and deplorable conſe- 
quences attach not to preconceived prayer. Be- 
ing the ſober reflections of diſpaſſionate reaſon, 
adapted to the general wants and circumſtances 
of mankind, its excellence muſt be admitted 


over the ſenſeleſs and incoherent effuſions of 


the moment. When the ſubſtance and expreſ- 


ſion of. a prayer are previouſly underſtood to be 


good and proper, the miniſter and people have 
no other employment, than merely to confine ' 
their attention to the devout feelings of prayer; 
are more capable of bringing their minds to a 


ſtate of contrition and gratitude; to a due ſenſe 


of their wants, and dependency upon divine 
Providence. So far from ſuppreſſing, or check- 
ing, forms of [proyer, therefore, _ much aſ- 
fiſt devotion.” 
But ſome diſſenters 1 not ſcrupled to af. 

firm, that they have often felt, upon public 
occaſions, an internal ſenſation, which they 
have dared to call the impulſe of the divine 


ſpirit. Whether they have really felt ſuch a 


pretended ſenſation, or what the preciſe nature 
of it may haye been, is not for me to decide. 
| But 


Te. 


But 1 poſitively deny, i in the moſt unqualified | 
terms, the fact of its being a divine impulſe; 
and I deny it upon the following grounds. 
Firſt; we cannot, without incurring the guilt _ 
of blaſphemy, accuſe the divine ſpirit of being 
the author, or ſuggeſter, of ſuch ſenſeleſs, inſig- 
nificant expreſſions, and diſguſting repetitions, 
as are often delivered by diſſenting miniſters. 
Secondly; all former inſpiration was atteſted 
by miracles. We may reaſonably - inquire, 
therefore, and ſuſpend our belief, until our in- 
quiries be ſatisfied, after this atteſting proof of 
their pretended inſpiration. Thirdly; this gift 
was peculiar to the primitive ages of chriſ- _ 
tianity; beſtowed for the purpoſe not only of 
enabling the firſt preachers of chriſtianity to 

diſcipuliſe all nations; but of being produced, 
in atteſtation of their divine miſſion; and ceaſed 
at different periods, as circumſtances, and the 


ſtate of the | goſpel, varied. Tongues were 


for a ſign, not to them, who believe, but to 
_ who believe not.” * | | 
With reſpect to our own particular liturgy, 
it has been admitted by the diſintereſted part of 


* x Cor, xiv. 2. 
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mankind, that nothing ſo much contributes to 
keep alive attention, and to excite mental devo- 
tion, as the ſhortneſs of our prayers, and the 
frequent reſponſes of the people. What com- 
poſition of its kind, framed for general uſe, and 
yet deſcending to ſo many particular caſes, and 
accpinmodated to ſo many particular wants and 
calamities, deſerves more commendation, than 
our admirable and excellent Litany ? Amidſt the 
whole body of literary productions, there is no 
form of prayer, more calculated to excite and 
preſerve the attention, and devout feelings of 7 
the people. 

But on this very argument ſome diſſenters. 
found an objection; and maintain, that the 
ſhortneſs of our prayers checks the impulſe of 
the mind, and interrupts its devotion, imme- 
diately as it begins to flow. I may here aſk, 
with what propriety can they object againſt the 
ſhortneſs of our prayers; and not object at the 
ſame time againſt the conſtruction of our bleſſed 
Lord's prayer? Do they not know, or will they 
forget, that moſt of the prayers, uſed in our 
public ſervice, are copied, in their form, after 
that divine model? 


Other diſſenters fay, many of your _— 
are 


1 
are undoubtedly good; but many alſo are bor- 


rowed from the church of Rome; and there is 


ſuch criminal coincidence in others, and in 
ſome of your. rites and ceremonies, with that 
church, that we cannot conſcientiouſly hold 
communion with you. But let me aſk theſe. 
people, whether it becomes us, as men, and as | 
chriſtians, after having purged their prayers from 
evil, to reject the part, which is good, merely 
becauſe it is uſed by the church of Rome? 
Let us conſider the confequences of admitting 
this principle, Were we to reject or deſtroy, 
| Whatever has been employed by the church of 
Rome to finful purpoſes; when we aſſemble to 
worſhip God, we can neither pray, nor uſe any 
devout. poſture of body: becauſe prayer, and 
ſuch ſigns of devotion, have been made the me- 
dium of idolatrous warſhip. We cannot, con- 
ſiſtently with this principle, uſe the greater 
part of our fonts, deſks, pews, communion-ta- 
bles, and church-yards; becauſe' ſuch fonts, 
. deſks, pews, communion-tables, and church- 
yards, were conſecrated in a ſuperſtitious age, 
after a ſuperſtitious manner; and were appropri- 
ated to divine uſe by members of the church of 
Rome. - Had the leading men of the reforma- 
| tion 
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i tion been of this opinion, why did they not level 
with the earth our churches and chapels, as well 


as the ſhrines and images, adored in them? The 
greater numberof ſuch churchesand chapels were 
erected by papiſts; were dedicated to ſaints and 


angels, whoſe names they ſtill bear; and have, 


as the diſſenters admit, been defiled by idolatry. 
The admiſſion of this principle in its full ex- 
tent, as it muſt be done, if at all admitted, will, 


certainly, not only infringe upon chriſtian li- 


berty, but will deſtroy every external mark 
of public worſhip. Remember, what Saint 
Paul ſays; to the pure, all things are pure.” * 


Permit me to obſerve alſo, that, at the reforma- 


tion, no prayers were retained in our liturgy, 
but ſuch, as poſſeſſed, in behalf of their adop- 
tion, the authoritative ſanction of the primitive 


ages of chriſtianity; ſuch, as were uſed by the 
| fathers of that period; and are ſtill to be found 
in their writings. By adopting in our public 


ſervice ſuch prayers and ceremonies, as are good 
and edifying, founded on ſcripture, or tranſmit- 
ted, by undeniable tradition, from the apoſtolic 


age, weeſtabliſh not, as right, what is evidently. 


® Titus, i. 18. 
| wrong, 


[-* 


wrong, in the Roman church. The croſs in 
| baptiſm. has been notoriouſly abuſed by papiſts. 

But. it does not hence follow, that we ought 
totally to reject the uſe of it. The ſign of the 
croſs is, certainly, an indifferent ceremony: and 
| baptiſm is, beyond a doubt, complete without 
it. Still our church is juſtified in retaining 
this ſign, for this well-founded reaſon; becauſe 
it was uſed in the firſt age of chriſtianity. 
The import and meaning, which we aſcribe to 
this ſign, differ very widely, from what is 
| aſcribed to it in the Papal: church. We con- 
tinue the uſe of it in teſtimony, that the baptized 
* ſhall not hereafter be aſhamed to confeſs the 
faith of Chriſt crucified.” Mr. Hooker, in his 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity,* has drawn the juſt line of 
diſtinction between the import of this ſign in 
our church, and. in the church of Rome. 
«« Between the croſs,” ſays this able writer, 
* which ſuperſtition honoureth, as Chriſt, and 
that ceremony of the croſs, which ſerveth' only 
for a ſign of remembrance, there is as plain and 
as great a difference, as between thoſe brazen 
images, which Solomon made to bear up the 


: . L, 5 p. 00, ed, 27956 - | 
55 | ciſtern 
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eiſtern of the temple, and that, which the Iſra- 
elites in the wilderneſs did adore; &c. 8 
Another denomination of diſſenters object; 
not only againſt the ſign of the croſs in bap- 
tiſm, but alſo againſt infant baptiſm itſelf, 
Though the rite of baptiſm was obſerved by 
the Jews, and was uſed in the ſynagogue, con- 
jointly with circumciſion, as the ceremony of 
initiating proſelytes; yet baptiſm under the 
Evangelical diipenſation was appointed to ſuc- 


ceed circumciſion under the Moſaical, in the 


ſame manner, as one poſitive inſtitution ſuc- 
ceeds another. Baptiſm is the ſame initiatory 
ſacrament under the Goſpel; as circumciſion 
formerly was under the Law. It is a fign of 
covenant between God and man, and a ſeal of 
the righteouſneſs of faith.” Under the old 
economy, parents were commanded to circum- 
eiſe their infants, on the eighth day; as the ini- 


: tiatory ceremony into the covenant of grace. - 


It is agreeable to analogy, therefore, to ſay, 
that into the goſpel covenant, which is a ſimi- 
lar covenant of grace, infants are equally capa- 
ble of initiation, by the rite of baptiſm: be- 
cauſe the object of baptiſm, namely, that of 
initiation, is hereby fully ſecured. 


No 


SE | 
No paſſage of ſcripture can 1 produced, in 
which baptiſm is prohibited by our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. And the very command to his apoſtles, . 
Go and diſcipuliſe all nations; baptizing them, 
&c, undoubtedly, includes infants; and muſt. 
be fo. underſtood by them; becauſe infants. 
were deemed capable of the benefits of baptiſm, 
even in the Jewiſh church. This conſideration 
amounts, therefore, to a preſumptive argument, 
that our Lord intended to beſtow the ſacrament 
of baptiſm upon infants, as well as upon adults. 
Could hiſtory, furniſh us with the preciſe pe- 
riod of its introduction, ſince the eſtabliſhment 
of chriſtianity, or could any ancient church be 
named, which did not baptize infants, there 
would be ſome foundation, for ſuſpecting its 
apoſtolical antiquity. But ſince we can trace 
back the obſervance of this rite to the firſt age 
of the goſpel, and no evidence can be adduced 
againſt its univerſal practice, in every part of 
the chriſtian world, many of whoſe churches 
were planted by different apoſtles, were uncon- 


nected, and maintained no correſpondence with 
each þ other, it follows as an undeniable conſe- 


Matt. xxviii. , 198 ; 
quence, 
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quence, that infant baptiſm is derived from 
apoſtolical practice, and apoſtolical tradition.“ 
In regard to ſponſors alſo, the ſame obſer va- 


tions and the ſame arguments are juſtly appli- 


cable. No one period of chriſtianity can be 
aſcertained, no one church can be mentioned, 
when, and in which, infants were commonly 


baptized without ſponſors. Tertullian, who 


lived within one hundred years of the- apoſtles, 
mentions .the practice of ſureties, as prevailing 
in his time. And the fact is, the uſe of ſpon- 
ſors is coeval with infant baptiſm; and infant 
baptiſm coeval with chriſtianity; for except a 
man be born of water, and of the ſpirit, he can- 


| not enter the 2 822 1. God.. 


Another 


» Hiſtory acquaints us, that the firſt body of men, who denied 


to infants baptiſm, were the Petrobruſians i in the year of the Chriſ- 
tian Era 1150. They refuſed it upon this falſe ground; that in- 


fants, baptized, or not ai „ are incapable * the IO of - 
heaven. | | 


F John, iii. 5. | 

No conſiderable number of Antipædobaptiſts appeared in Eng- 
land, until the year of our Lord 1641. During the latter part of 
the reign of Charles the firft, and the uſurpation of Oliver Crome 
well, being encouraged and protected by the power of the latter, 
they became progreſſively more numerous, and their principles 
more widely diſperſed. A large body of Socinians alſo, about the 


- 


n 


Another objection ſome diſſenters raiſe, in 
order to juſtify their ſeparation from the eſta- 
bliſhed church; namely, our practice of kneel- 
ing in celebrating the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper. But this ſurely is an objection, the 
moſt inſignificant and frivolous, which can poſ- 
ſibly be urged. Did our bleſſed Saviour at any 
time forbid kneeling? Is any poſture of body 
enjoined? Indeed, ** do this,” has been brought 
to prove, that fitting was commanded; becauſe, 


the diſſenters ſay, fitting is a table geſture, and 


our Lord fat, when he delivered: theſe words. 
If this argument be juſt and concluſive, the . 
ſame words may be brought to prove alſo, that 
we are commanded to celebrate this ſacrament 
in an upper room, in-a private houſe, on the 
evening of Thurſday, after ſupper, to a family 
of only twelve, men, miniſters, having their 
heads covered, agreeably to the cuſtom of the 
country, and with unleavened bread. But the 
neceſſity of obſerving 1 in this ſacrament all theſe 
minute Points, is denied by the very men, who 


ſame 1 tinctured by the ſame principles, who had vos 
expelled from Poland, ſought protection in the weſtern parts of 
Europe, and brought with them the name, by which they were 
diſtinguiſhed in Poland, that of Anabaptiſte. | 5 
| | arc 


| 
| 
| 
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are advocates for fitting; though certainly the 
obligation to obſerve them, is equally forcible. 
Many of their celebrated writers, indeed, for- 
merly admitted the legality of kneeling. Bax- 
ter bimſelf fays, on this ſubject; I never 
heard any thing yet to prove it unlawful. If 


there be any thing, it muſt be either ſome word 


of God, or the nature of the ordinance, which 
is ſuppoſed to be contradicted. But firſt, there 
is no word of God for any geſture, nor againſt 
any. Chriſt's example can never be proved, to 
oblige us more in this, than in many circum- 
ſtances, which are confeſſed not obligatory. 
And fecondly, for the nature of the ordinance, 


it is mixt: and if it be lawful, to take a par- 


don from the king upon our knees, I know not 
what can make it unlawful, to take a ſealed 
8 from Chriſt, by his gy cr _ 
25 10 chikir alſo from Saint Paul, 4 the 


command, at the inſtitution of the facrament, 
. was deſigned by our Lord to apply, not to any 
Corporal geſture whatever; but only to the 


„ Chriſtian Dir. part 2, p. 111. queſt, 3, ſect. 40. 


+ 1 Cor. Ai. 23, c. | „ 
bread 
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bread and wine, which - ſignify his body and 
blood, and to thoſe ſacramental actions, menti- 

oned by him, as a —_— memorial of his 
paſhon. 
It admits indeed of a doubt, what was the- 
poſture of our Saviour's body, at the inſtitution 
of the ſacrament; Becauſe at the celebration 
of their ln which the chriſtian Euchariſt 
was appointed to ſucreed, & the Jews uſed a va- 
riety of geſtures. However, it is generally al- 
owed probable, that his poſture was inclining. 
But what, upon this occaſion, was the pre- 
2 poſture of our Lord's body, fignifies little. 
It is ſufficient, that our actions, at the comme- 
moration of his death, expreſs veneration and 
reverence, And what poſture is better calcu- 
lated for this purpoſe, than kneeling? We are 
told by Saint Luke, 4 that our bleſſed Lord 
prayed,- © kneeling,” in the extremity of his 
| paſſion. Is it, therefore, improper and unbe- 
coming, when we commemorate his paſſion, to 
employ the poſture of kneeling? The place, on 
which the on ee elements ſtand in our 


M » See Waterland on the Euchariſt, p. 64. 


+ Chap. xxii. 41, 
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_ churches, is now called the Communion Table. 
But, for the long ſpace of two hundred years 
after the death of Chriſt, this table was inva- 
riably diſtinguiſhed by the name of Altar; and 
the Euchariſt, by that of Sacrifice and Oblation. 
Is it, therefore, reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that /it- 
ting was the poſture uſed, in offering up this 
facrifice on the altar? Is this a becoming poſ- 
ture, either of devotion, of reverence, of humi- 
lity, or of gratitude? Grounded on various paſ- 
ſages in the eccleſiaſtical writers, immediately 
ſacceeding the Apoſtolic age, an opinion has 
prevailed, and been received, as highly probable, 
that kneeling was the ſacramental geſture, in 
the firſt age of chriſtianity. Beyond a doubt, 
however, it remains, that the chriſtians of that 
period celebrated the communion in an adoring 
poſture. Which conſideration alone is a ſuffi- | 
_ cient juſtification of the "PRO ras of the 
Engliſh church. wy | 
With reſpect to thoſe 3 1 _ 

the divinity of our Lord, (or, as one of their 
celebrated champions * has thought proper to 

call them, the Unitarian i and who 


* Dr, Priefitey, 


urge 


> YE: 
urge his worſhip, as a plea for their ſeparation, 
as we differ in this firſt and great doctrine of 
chriſtianity, it is not my intention, at this time, 
to controvert their opinions, and to prove the 
falſity of them. The execution of ſuch a work 
would carry me beyond the limits, which I have 
preſcribed to myſelf in this pamphlet. I deem 
it, however, not unſeaſonable, in this place, 
earneſtly to exhort the eſtabliſhed clergy, to 
make the fundamental doctrines of our religion 
more frequently the ſubject of their ſermons. 
A great complaint is at preſent alleged, and al- 
 leged, I fear, not without ſome foundation, that 
the poor have not the go/þe/ preached unto 
them; that our miniſters . are unedifying in 
_ ebangelical truth. This cauſe has been aſſigned 


by many of the lower order of mankind, as their 


chief motive for following itinerant preachers; 
men, of the moſt ignorant and uneducated minds, 
who are capable of expreſſing only a few broken 
and incoherent ſentences, on the ſubjects of 
grace, faith, repentance, ſalvation, &c. 4 There 
8 5 an 

* I have been well informed, that from the city of Saliſbury | 
alone, there iſſues forth, on the ſabbath, no leſs a number, than be- 
tween fifty and ſixty diſſenting preachers; ſome perhaps licenced; 
| ee. © many 


BN 

may be perhaps ſome. juſtneſs in this complaint. 
I be preſent faſhionable mode of preaching ſer- 
mons, on the ſubje& of morality only, except- 
ing on particular feſtivals, I conſider to be highly 
cenſurable. Morality, it is true, is intimately, 
is inſeparably connected with chriſtianity. I 
mean not, therefore, by this obſervation, to in- 

ſinuate, that it ſhould form no part of our diſ- 
courſes; or to deny, that the moral is the chriſ- 
tian preacher. Were ſuch ſentiments expreſſed 
in unqualified terms, our Saviour's ſermon on 
the Mount would bear ample teſtimony to their 
falſeneſs. But I am of opinion, and have the 
ſatisfaction of annexing to this opinion alſo the 
venerable and much reſpected names of my Lord 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, and my Lord of Durham, 
that the ſundamental doctrines of chriſtianity are 

not ſufficiently inculcated. The nature and 
condition of the goſpel covenant, the redemp- 


tion and regeneration of fallen man, the dignity | 
ang office of the 0 Ghoſt, and the indiſ- 


many not . elf-infraed; ſelf-ordained ; employed,” : on 
common days, in the various capacities of Tailors, Cabinet-makers, 
8hoemakers, Coblers, Bakers, Blackſmiths, &c. What inſtruftion can 
Juch men furniſh? Can the blind lead the blind? Shall a not 
both fall into che ditch?“ - 
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penſable neceſſity of good works, ſhould be ex- 
' plained to our heaters in the plaineſt poifible 
language. After undergoing an abridgment, 
and a few verbal corrections, which every cler- 
gyman is qualified to execute, and which his 
own judgment will point out, few ſermons can 
be compoſed, better calculated for this purpoſe, - 
than thoſe of Biſhop Wilſon. - Nor ſhould the 

application of them to this aſe be deemed ſuf- 
ficient to create a bluſh in the face of any man. 
Such a ftrain of piety pervades the whole, ex- 
preſſed in the plaineſt and moſt feeling lan- 
guage, as cannot perhaps be equaled in 1 
ſimilar production. 

It is objected alſo, that our mode of adtivery 
is leſs edifying, becauſe leſs vehement.—Ora- 
tory, it cannot be denied, is too little cultivated 
in the pulpit. It is true, that ſo many different 
qualities are neceſſary to conſtitute a perfect 
orator, that it ſhonld not excite our ſurpriſe, 
that they are fo ſeldom found in the poſſeſſion 
of one man. Still, however, the deficiency 
would in ſome meaſure be ſupplied, were Rhe- 
toric appointed to form a branch of our public 
education; and honorary rewards aſſigned to the 
meritorious, -But, in anſwer to this objection, 
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I defire the diſſenters will recollect, that their 
own unrivaled miniſters are not all endowed 
with equal abilities. All are not eloquent and 
inſtructive. All poſſeſs not the ſame powers of 
perſuaſion. Is it ſurpriſing, therefore, that the 
eſtabliſhed clergy ſhould bear the ſame viſible 
marks of inequality? Some poſſeſs the faculty 
of informing the judgment. Others, the power 
of awakening the affections, and rouiing the 
paſſions. But be it recollected, that impreſſions 
on the mind, created by the conviction of the 


Judgment, are deeper, more permanent, and in- 


ſtructive, than impreſſions, made by the vehe- 
mence of an impaſſioned preacher. 

I intend not, however, to juſtify a cool in- 
different mode of delivery. The eſtabliſhed 
clergy ſhould certainly endeavour to be earneſt, 
ſerious, and impreſſive in their exhortations. 
What they feel ſtrongly, they will expreſs clear- 
ly; and deliver with becoming animation. To 
direct their feelings aright, therefore, ſhould be 
the firſt and grand object of their attention. 
Every clergyman, riſing to addreſs an audience, 
ſhould bear in mind, that he is God's vice> 
gerent and repreſentative; that he is commiſ- 
ſioned to inſtru the t around him, not in 


a com- 
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a common or trivial doctrine, but in the way to 
eternal life; that the ſucceſs or failure of his 
commiſſion will depend upon his perſonal ex- 
ertion; and that, for the due and proper diſ- 
charge of this duty, he is perſonally reſponſible, 
and will hereafter be brought to account. Theſe 
conſiderations, deeply impreſſed upon his mind, 
will render him, not only ſerious and inſtrue- 
tive, but alſo animated, impreſſive, and eloquent. 
Should our ſermons be declared un profitable, 
becauſe they are read; the Bible and every other 
religious book, how valuable and excellent ſo- 
ever, incurs, by implication, the ſame ſevere 
cenſure. Beſides, were our ſermons well ſtu- 
died before delivery, and the truth and import- 
ance of the ſentiments, contained in them, duly 
impreſſed upon the mind, I can ſee no aſſignable 
reaſon, why they may not be pronounced with 
a degree of animation, equal to extemporaneous 
diſcourſes; whilſt they doubtleſs are, beyond 
all ſhadow of compariſon, e n em in 

point of ſubſtance. - = 
Want of edification, therefore, I conſider, as 
only a ſuperficial excuſe for ſcparation whilſt. 
the real, but concealed, motive is either intereſt, 
or example, or ambition, or faction. Had theſe 
wi — people, 
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people, who urge it, attended on the public ſer- 
vice of the church, with a devout, an humble, 
and teachable temper of mind, ſuch an inconſi- 
derable objection would never have been raiſed, 
much leſs avowed. To acquire this deſirable 
temper, to aſcertain the true way of improving, 
both by ſermons, and by the public worſhip, 
I beg leave to recommend to their perufal 
the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
and ſeventh ſermon, in the firſt volume of the 
before- mentioned Biſhop Wilſon, They will 
then diſcover to their ſhame, that the want of 
edification is not imputable to any part of our 
public ſervice; but is imputable only to their 
own prejudiced and indocil minds. 8 
To thoſe, who allege, as the ſole motive of 
their withdrawing from our communion, a 
conſcientious doubt of the legality of it, I an- 
ſwer, that our judgment of the rectitude, or 
criminality of any action ſhould be decided by 
the ſtandard of divine laws. No man can juſtly 
plead conſcience for non-conformity, unleſs he 
is fully perfuaded, that a compliance with the 
terms of our communion will ſubjea him to 
the guilt of fin. Does not Saint Paul com- 


mand us, to obey them, who have the rule 
over 
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over us; and to be ſubject, not ak for wrath, 
but alſo for conſcience ſake?” Every man there- 
fore, is conſcientiouſly bound to communicate 
with. the eſtabliſhed church, provided that 
church requires of its members, as the terms 
of communion, nothing, derogatory from the 
word of God. It is well known, that a diflen- 
ter of no inconſiderable merit, and who for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in an eminent de- 
gree, by his controverſial writings, * deſirous of 
fulfilling his duty, and of creating no diviſion, 
| heſitated not, for many years, during the latter 
part of his life, to maintain communion with 
the church of Saliſbury. As nothing, forbid- 
den by divine authority, is required to confor= 
mity, every man, who withdraws from the 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of this country, upon 
the falſe pretence of deeming our communion il- 
legal, can no illegality be proved, will not be con- 
fidered free from the guilt of fin. Will a man's 
falſe perſuaſion juſtify the infringement of his 
duty? When Saint Paul believed himſelf bound 
to perſecute the chriſtians; let me aſk, was bis 
pena finful, or nat? Sinful it WR 
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was; for the apoſtle calls himſelf, on this ac- 
count, the greateſt of ſinners.” This confi- _. 
deration ſhould be well weighed by thoſe, who 

withdraw themſelves, without a juſtifiable rea- 
ſon, from the eſtabliſhed church. We all wor- 
ſhip the ſame God; believe in the fame Saviour; 
have the ſame baptiſm; the ſame faith; the 
ſame hope; the ſame common intereſt. Moſt 

of us differ only in the ritual part of our wor- 
ſhip. If the ceremonies, employed by us, can 
be proved antiſcriptural; if kneeling be for- 
bidden at the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
and ſitting enjoined; if preconceived forms of 
prayer be contrary to the word of God, and to 
apoſtolical practice, and extemporaneous prayer 
be found conformable with it; then, indeed, 
there would be ſome ſolid reaſons for non-con- 
formity; and our controverſy would be brought 
to immediate iſſue. But ſince the deſired: proof 
cannot be produced, in the whole field of divine 
revelation, and fince our ceremonies are enjoined 


by our conſtituted magiſtrates, the legality and 


indiſpenſability of them muſt be admitted; be- 
cauſe, © where there is no law, there is no tranſ- 
greſſion; * and it is our duty to ſubmit to our 


Rom. iv. 15. 
governors 
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governors in all lawful things.“ To be fo EX= 
tremely ſcrupulous and particular, reſpecting the 
external part of chriſtianity, and to neglect its 


e effential duties, the duties of a righteous and holy 


life, of a peaceable ſpirit and "converſation, * as a 
numerous body of difſenters confeſſedly do, is 
ſufficient to excite the pious indignation of every 
ſerious and well-diſpoſed mind. They too much 
reſemble their hypocritical predeceſſors in our 
Saviour's time, thoſe ſcribes and phariſees, who 
&« ſtrained at a knat and ſwallowed a camel.” 
Let me inform them, that the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink; but righteouſneſs, 
and peace, and joy, in the Holy Ghoſt.”* 
Thoſe people, therefore, who through a defici- 
ency in their education, are incapable of form- 
ing a deciſive and correct judgment on ſuch im- 
portant ſubjects of religion, but i important only 
in their conſequences, would act a ſafe and 
wiſe part, implicitly to rely on their miniſters; - 
who are legally eſtabliſhed to inſtruct them, 

rather than to break the bond of peace and 
brotherly love; for nothing but ſinful terms of 
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n I have proved, can zan, a ſepa- 
ration. . 

Thoſe e TOR mon, 1 halt hw 
two opinions, who alternately attend the pub f 
lic ſervice of the eſtabliſhment, and the public 
ſervice of diſſenting meetings, I deſire to conſi- 
der, that, by the ſacrament of baptiſm, we im- 
mediately become members of the viſible 
church of Chriſt. But certainly there can exiſt 
no viſible church, without viſible communion. 

And, therefore, every member is bound to main- 
tain viſible communion, in order to preſerve 
the viſibility of the church, and his rights of 
memberſhip. If occaſional communion be le- 
gal, which is admitted, conſtant communion is 
our indiſpenſable duty. For every man, who is, 
by baptiſm, admitted a member of the chriſtian 
church, is admitted a member of the whole 
Chriſtian church; and is therefore obliged, by 
the nature of his admiſſion, conſtantly to per- 
form acts of communion with that part of the 
church, in which he may conſtantly, or occaſi- 
onally, reſide. There cannot, without incur- 
ring the charge of ſciſm, exiſt two diſtin& 
churches, in the ſame place. It is not legal, 


therefore, to communicate in the ſame place, 
OC Cav 
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5 occaſionally with the eſtabliſhed church, occa- 
ſionally with a diſſenting congregation; be- 


cauſe ſuch conduct is poſitively repugnant to 
the principles of church communion. The 


right of holding communion with the church, 
is grounded on our baptiſmal admiſſion. And 
to be members of two religious ſocieties of op- 
poſite principles, amounts to as much perſonal 
inconſiſtency, as the principles of theſe two ſo- 
cieties are inconſiſtent with each other. Who- 
ever communicates occaſionally with both 
churches, the real and the pretended church, 
incurs the guilt of ſchiſm. And if the crime 
of ſchiſm will condemn us, as Saint Paul 
aſſerts,* equally with the crimes of idolatry 
and murder, it follows, it is both criminal and 
dangerous to communicate with nenn | 
and, conſequently, with all diſſenters. 

Since it appears, therefore, that the rule of 
conſcience will oblige every man to aſſociate 
conſtantly with the- eſtabliſhed church, with 
which he admits it lawful to aſſociate occaſion- 
ally, it is the indiſpenſable duty of every En- 
” IR to adhere to that church. The _ 
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of the church conſiſts, not only in profeſſing 
the ſame faith, but in joining conſtantly in the 
ſame divine worſhip. Did ſhe, indeed, require 
us to profeſs any falſe doctrine, or to commit 
any action, plainly repugnant to the divine law,. 
it would become us, as ſincere and well-diſpo- 
ſed chriſtians, to withdraw from her ſervice. 
But as the contrary is confeſſedly the fact, we 
are bound, by the fame rule of conſcience, to 
obſerve conſtant communion with her; for as I 
have proved, finful conditions only will ex- 
empt diſſenters from the puniſhment of ſchiſm. 
Another argument, which may be adduced 
in favour of conſtant communion, ought not, I 
conceive, to be paſſed over, unnoticed and un- 
applied. I maintain then, ſyllogiſtically, that 
if conformity be, at one time, legal, it is, under 
ſimilar circumſtances, always legal. And that 
it is ſometimes legal, is proved by the conduct 
of the diſſenters themſelves, who do occaſion- 
ally communicate. The legality, therefore, is 
admitted, - If the legality be admitted, and it 
be admitted alſo, that there exiſts, but. one ca- 
tholic church, of which the church of Eng- 
land forms a part, and that every deviation, 


from the eſtabliſhed law of that church, as I 
have 
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have deeds proved, amounts to ſehiſm ; ; it fol- 
lows, that this body of diſſenters ſtand, indivi- 
dually /elf-condemned. 


The Preſbyterians object alſo to the eſtabliſh- 1 


ment of Epiſcopal authority. But we chal- 
lenge them to produce a ſingle inſtance, within 
the ſpace of nearly fifteen hundred years, or to 
the time of Calvin, that any eſtabliſhed church 
exiſted without the order of biſhops. Even 

our moſt violent adverſaries have been forced to 


admit, that this office obtained in the church 


within a few years of the apoſtolic age. They 
admit alſo, that there were originally in the 
chriſtian church, two diſtin& orders of miniſ- 
ters, inferior to the apoſtles; preſbyters, or el- 
ders, or prieſts, and deacons. The Greek 
word, r Whenever it occurs, both in the 
acts of the apoſtles, and in the epiſtles, relates 
ſolely to the former order, and not to the order 

of biſhops; and is therefore uſually rendered, 
in the Syriac verſion of the New Teſtament, by 
the Latin word, presbyter. But the order of 


biſhops ſucceeded that of apoſtles. They were 


conſtituted by them; were anciently diſtin- 

guiſhed by the ſame appellation; and were equi- 

POO? in authority. Such were not only the 
apoſtles 
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apoſtles themſelves, but alſo Timothy, and 
Titus, and Epaphroditus, and thoſe, whom 
Saint Paul denominates,* 4 ieh, tranſlated, 
meſſengers, (or apoſtles,) of the church; and 
who only were inveſted with the power of ordi- 
nation. Theſe facts, being admitted and proved, 
ſufficiently juſtify the continued eſtabliſhment 
of the fame order, in the Engliſh church; and 
condemn the futility of ſuch objections. 

Our blefſed Lord eftabliſhed, but one uni- 
verſal, or catholic church, which conſiſts of 
© one body, and one ſpirit, even as we are 
called in one hope of our calling, one Lord, 
one faith, one baptiſm, one God and father of 
all.“ + By ſeparating from the national church 
upon the ground of ſuch frivolous and inſigni- 
ficant objections, the difſenters not only deſtroy 
the unity of the church, but alſo counteract the 
intentions and prayers of our Saviour himſelf. 
One of his laſt petitions, reſpecting the mem- 
bers of his church, was conveyed to heaven in 
theſe words: that they all may be one, as 
thou, father, art in me, and I in thee; that they 
alſo may be one in us; that the world may be- 


® 2 Cor, wü. 23. + Bpheſ,iv, 44546, 
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eve, that thou haſt ſent me. Saint Paul 
moſt earneſtly exhorts all chriſtians to · keep 
the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace.” 
No fin is denounced in ſcripture, more fre- 
_ quently, or with more ſevere puniſhment, than 
that of ſchiſm, ſeparation, or diviſion. When 
the apoſtle enumerates the crimes, © adultery, 
ans uncleanneſs, &c. &c.” the word, 

© alben, Which we render; © herefies,” is in- 
tended to ſignify, factions, ſects, or diviſions; 
which they, who create, ſhall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” } That this is the juſt im- 
port of the word, we need to refer only to 
1 Cor. xi. 18, 19. In the former of theſe 
verſes, the word, tranſlated, ** diviſions,” or 
ſchiſms, and, in the latter, the word tranſlated, 
ic hereſies, are employed, by the apoſtle, in a 
ſynonymous ſenſe; Ciopara,—aipions: ce If there be, 
therefore, any conſolation in Chriſt, if any com- 
fort in love, if any fellowſhip in the ſpirit, if any 
bowels and mercies; fulfil you my joy, that yon 
be like-minded, having the fame love, being of 
one accord, of one mind.” $ I beſeech you, 
therefore, brethren, mark them, who cauſe di- 


od John, xvii. 21. : | + Epheſ. iv. 3. 
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viſions and offences; and avoid them: for, by 
' good words and fair ſpeeches, they n. the 
hearts of the ſimple..* | 

_ Having refuted the principal atone Wes 
ally advanced by the diſſenters againſt confor- 
mity with the worſhip of our national church, 
I cannot forbear pointing out to the obſervation 

of my countrymen the line of conduct, now 
purſuing by members of that body, in employ- 


ing ſuch uncommon exertion to proſelyte the 


inferior members of ſociety. The very dregs 
of the people they are anxious and indefatigable 
to convert: men, poſſeſſed of no property, and 
of underſtandings, weak and -unprincipled ; 
without opinion, and without thought; pliant 
and able inſtruments, it muſt be admitted, under 
the direction of an ambitious and deſigning fac- 
tion. Such conduct, adopted under exiſting cir- 
cumſtances, and compared with their conduct in 
former periods of the Engliſh hiſtory, inſinuates 


into my mind the opinion, that their real objet 


is not religious, but political; and that this ob- 
ject leads them to alienate the attachment of the 
people to the eſtabliſhed church, as the ground 


„Rom. xvi. 175 18. 5 
work 


aa foundation of 
the field of politics. It has ever been the lead- 
ing principle of all revolutioniſts to overthrow þ. 
the church, as the firſt ſtep ta a political revo- 
lution. All thoſe itinerant preachers, who in 
feſt the villages of this country, and more ſo, 
in no part of the country, than in the neigh- - 


| bourhood of Saliſbury, declaim, in violent lan- 
| guage, on the ſubje@ of pecuniary retribution; 
and profeſs themſelves diſintereſted in their 
profeſſional employment. "Theſe men poſſeſs 
the artifice of deceiving the ignorant mind, 
which i is unacquainted with the nature of their 
| nections, and their deſigns. It is an act of 
juſtice and propriety, therefore, to explain to 


thoſe deluded people, that the very men wo 
have ſo often endeavoured to ſtigmatiſe the na- 


tional clergy by the appellation of 4irelings, do 
actually at this moment, receive a ſalary from 
an aſſociation of members, formed for that pur- 
poſe; whoſe political principles may be found 
: perhaps, upon examination, not the moſt friendly 
to our preſent form of government. Their ſole 
object in view, I cannot prevail on myſelf to 
believe, is that of ſerving Chriſt. The number 
n * _—_— converted, and the ns + 
95 - 0 . ble 
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dle exertions ſtill making to a is num · 
ber, are ſufficient, in my opinion, to juſtify ſe- 


rious and earneſt endeavours, on the part of the 


eſtabliſhed clergy, and of every ſound patriot, to 
undeceive the deluded multitude, on religious 


doctrines, and to ſtrip from their political de- 


ſigns the hypocritical veil, with which it has 
ever been, invariably, their adopted practice to 
conceal them. We cannot, at this moment, be 
too circumſpect, too vigilant, or too ſuſpicious 
of all their movements, both religious and poli- 
tical. Every man, at all converſant with En- 
gliſh hiſtory, muſt know, what political changes 
the diſſenters have effected in former times; 
muſt know the diſtreſs, the calamities, and mi- 


ſery, inflicted, at different periods, upon the inha- 


bitants of this eountry, by their reſtleſs and diſ- 
loyal exertions. Were I called upon to cite 
particular inſtances of ſuch calamities, ſuch 
changes, and effective marks of their diſtoyalty, 
I would refer my reader to the reign of Charles 
the Firſt, as a period, the moſt appoſite at the 
preſent moment. Who were the principal and 
active promoters of the rebellion, and all the 

diſtreſsful circumſtances, and tragical events, 

which marked the reign of that unhappy 
prince: 
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| pflhee! in which brother daily contented with | 
| brother, and the arm of the ſon was uplifted 
againſt the parent of his exiſtence? Who ſub- 
verted, in that conteſt, the firſt principles of 
the conſtitution, and- brought the unfortunate 
Charles to the block? Who, after. theſe ſuc- 
ceſsful attempts, not only ſeated Cromwell 
upon his vacated throne, under the fictitious 
denomination of Protector; but alſo eſtabliſhed, 
upon an immoveable baſe, his uſurped autho- 
_ rity? To all theſe queſtions the ſame general 
anſwet may be given; the diſſenters. Though 
theſe men are diſtinguiſhed by ah endleſs variety 
of denominations, and each denomination pro- 
feſſes religious principles, inconſiſtent with ano- 


ther, yet the whole colleQive body have, at all | 3 


times, uniformly diſplayed the ſame hoſtility to 
regal government. An Engliſh hiſtorian, of no 
inconfiderable merit, ſpeaking on the political . 
ſentiments and conduct of different branches of 
them, during the above reign, ſays; Since 
the times of Elizabeth, a new religious ſect had 
been gaining ground in England; which, from 
th ſuppoſed purity of their manners, were cal- _ 
led, Puritans, Of all other _ this was the 
moſt dan getous to n ; and the tenets of 
D 2 : . 
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it more calculates: to ſupport ghat imagined 
equality, which obtains in a ſtate of nature. 
And, in another place, under the ſame 'reign, 
the hiſtorian proceeds; ** From the moment 
the Puritans began to be apparently united, and 
ranked under one denomination of Presbyteriant, 
they began again to divide into freſh parties, 
each profeſſing different views and intereſts. 
One part of the houſe was wonnen of Preſby- 
terians, ſtrictly ſo called. The other, though 
a minority, of Independents; a new ſect, which 
had lately been introduced, and gained ground 


ſurpriſingly. The difference between theſe two 


ſects would be hardly worth men tioning, did 
not their e opinions influence their poli- 

tical conduct. The church of England had 
appointed Biſhops of clerical ordination, and a 

book of Common Prayer. The Preſbyterians | 
__ exclaimed againſt both. They were for having 
the church governed by clergymen, elected by 
the people; and prayers made without premedi- 
tation. The Independents went till farther. 
They excluded all the clergy. They maintained, 
that may man _— pray in public; exhort 
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his audience; and explain the Scriptures, Their ; 

political ſyſtem kept place with their religious. 

Not contented with reducing the king to a firſt - 
magiſtrate, which was the aim of the Preſbyte- | 
rians; this ſect aſpired to the abolition, not only 


of all monarchy, but of all ſubordination. They 
maintained, and' they maintained right, that all 


men were born equal. But they alleged alſo, 
that no accidental, or artificial inſtitutions could 
deſtroy this equality; and there they were de- 
ceived.“ And again he ſays; Among the 
| hin who, in general, were for having 


eccleſiaſtical ſubordination, a ſet of men grew 
up, called Levellers; who diſallowed all ſubor- 


dination whatſoever. They declared, that all 


men were equal; that all degrees and ranks ſhould 


be levelled, and an exact partition of property eſta- 


 Bliſhed in the nation.” They did not conſider, 


that the wiſe and induſtrious muſt, in every 
country, prevail over the weak and idle: and 
the bad ſucceſs of the independent ſcheme ſoon 


after ſhewed, how ill adapted ſuch ee 
ideas were to human infirmit :. 


From this ſhort extract we may perceive 2 
few of the eccleſiaſtical and political opinions, 


rms by differede* branches 'of the diſ- 


eaten 
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\ ſenters, who prevailed-in the reign of the un- 
| fortunate Charles, with the ſentiments. upen 
this ſubject of an impartial hiſtorian. The deſ- 
cendants of theſe men exiſt in the preſent day; 
and exiſt in ſuch increaſing numbers, as juſtly 
to create an alarm for the welfare of our preſent 
conſtitution. For, whatever difference of opi- 
nion may ariſe amongſt them, on the ſubject of 
religion, they are united, in the ſame inveterate 
| hatred, againſt regal, as well as epiſcopal govern» 
ment, This remains, and. ever will remain. a 
permanent and fundamental principle. The 
great father and founder of preſbytery, from 6 
whoſe religious opinions, however, the modern 
diſſenters have conſiderably degenerated, not 
only avowed, but publiſhed at Geneva political 
poſitions, manifeſtly adverſe ta monarchy. And 
ſhould the moment upfortunately arrive, when 
the diſſenters might deem themſelves ſufficicatly 
numerous and powerful to dread no formidable 
oppoſition by the friends of regal government. 
it will prove our lot to lament, without the 
power of retrieving, our want of precaution, in 
not e at an carlier mne their luxu- 
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rlant growth. By weakening th frntimants of 
attachment and veneration, which the people 


feel towards their preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſj - 


ment, they have adopted the moſt effectual mode 
of finally ſubverting our civil conſtitution. For 
there exiſt ſuch cloſe ſympathy and connection 
between the two eſtabliſhments, that no conſi- 


_ derable change can be effected in one, without 


deſtroying, in a proportionate degree, the ſecu- 


rity of the other. Epiſcopal juriſdiction has 


been declared not only favourable to monar- 
chy,” but one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks af 
the royal power.” * Is it at all ſurpriſing, there- 


5 fore, that the enemies of monarchy thould at- 


tack epiſcopacy, as the foundation of ſome fu- 
ture attacks upon monarchy itſelf ? Is it at all 
ſurpriſing, that the enemies of our preſent hap= 
py conſtitution ſhould exert ſach uncommon 
induſtry, to withdraw from the communion of 
the church her inferior members; upon whoſe 
uneducated minds ſentiments of fedition and 
_ treachery may be- inculcated, with probability | 
of ſyeceſs? Is it at all ſurpriſing, that the friends _ 
do our eſtabliſhments fhauld feel and e an 
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alarm for their welfare, en; in ls courſe of 
the laſt year, the number of difſenting places 


of worſhip, licenſed for the purpoſe of preaching 
their religious, and perhaps political, tenets, 
under the maſk of ſerving God, and inſtructing 
the ignorant, increaſed, in the dioceſe of Saliſ- 
bury alone, from ſeven, or eight, upon an ave- 


rage of eighteen years, to forty; and that-no 
leſs a number, than iy men, of the loweſt 
order, leave that city, every ſabbath, for the 
expreſs purpoſe of diſperſing and inculcating, 


amidſt the neighbouring villages, the ſame _ 


tenets? The fact indeed appears, to a common 


obſerver, incredible; and had we not the higheſt 


authority for affirming it, we might perhaps 
reaſonably ſuſpect its truth. To our venerable 
and learned diocefan a very conſiderable ſhare of 
praiſe and gratitude is undoubtedly due, by every 
true friend to his country; not only for the at- 
tention, diſplayed, upon this occaſion, to the 
welfare of the church; but for his earneſt en- 


deavours, exerted to check the progreſs of their 


converſion, under a political view alſo; which 


will, I doubt not, call forth the vengeance of 
the party. The ſucceſs of their late attempts, 


ys has already afforded them a ſubject of 


boaſt 


\ 


\ 
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boaſt and encouragement; 4 have in- 


treated, in the moſt earneſt manner, the mem- 
bers of the aſſociation, by whoſe pecuniary ſub- 


ſcription their miniſters receive their annual 


ſupport, and who are conſequently conſidered, as 4 
the pillars of the ſe, to do to the utmoſt of : 
their ability, in ſupport of their cauſe,” ®. _ 


- Whilſt ſo much activity and'zeal are dif] played | 
againſt the eſtabliſhed church, by an endleſs _ 


variety of ſets, whoſe religious principles are 
unintelligible to each other, and, probably, not 
ſtrictly intelligible to themſelves, but whoſe 


political principles are permanent, uniform, and 
univerſally underſtood, will the national clergy 
and the friends to monarchy ſtand, unintereſted 


ſpectators of the threatened changes? Will they 


not endeavour, each in his different ſphere of 
action, to ſtrip the veil from the face of hypo- 


_ eriſy, and expoſe their diſguiſed plans? Will 


they not endeavour, by private admonition and 


public good conduct, not only to ſtop the pro- 


greſs of their converſion, but to reclaim the 


deluded, and to reſtore to the church her poor, 
| Secayed, and apoſtate members? The chief ob- 


dee the Circular Letter, . and publiſhed April =_ 
by Mr. John Adams, of Saliſbury, p. a, 3. 5 8 5 
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many of their members may, doubtleſs, be ac- 


tuated by fincere and good motives, which cha- 
rity will induce me to admit, yet I heſitate not 
to declare my decided opinion, that the motives 


for ſeparation of, by fat, the greater number are, 


neither religious, nor patriotic. It is our duty, 
therefore, and the duty of every fincere friend to 


the conſtitution of his country, to be watchful 


and ſuſpicious of all their proceedings. Reli- 


gion is the profeſſed object of their attention: 


but the ſecret object we are left to diſcover, by 


connecting, with their late and preſent conduct, 
the line of conduct, purſued by their anceſtors, 
in former reigns; and the conſequences of that 
conduct. The deplorable calamities and tragi- 
cal events, which afflicted and diſgraced the 

Engliſh nation in the reign of Charles the Firſt, 


we are informed by hiſtorians, are imputable to 


the diffenters. The enthuſiaſtic Cromwell, I 


have obſerved, they placed on the fallen throne; ' | 


and though he granted them his protection, 


condeſcended publichy to preach and pray, and 


declared, that his prayers were dictated by an ex- 
| traordinary _—_ of the ſperit, yet he was 
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JeRions, . Ihave already | 
proved to be futile and frivolous; and though 


\ 


f 


\ 


f 


- conſtant communion with her. Wherefore 


* . - 


nia as to theſe la Xx; bis conduct, 
by principles, not of religion, but of policy. 
Hie conſidered them, as the inſtruments of his 
advancement; and that his uſurped authority _ 
would be no longer ſecure, than whilit that 

favour and protection continued. He was the 
common friend; therefore, of diſſenters of all 


perſuaſions; and endeavoured to increaſe their 


number, and conſequently to confirm his own 
power, by Promoting various branches of the : 


fame ſe. 
But were we to * that hes motives 2 


diſſenters were excluſively religious, and not 


political, ſchiſm is a dangerous and enormous 


crime; a crime, denounced in ſcripture with 
no common puniſhment. By withdrawing 
from the eſtabliſhed- church without a juſt 
cauſe, and no cauſe can be called: juſt, which 


has not, for its baſe, a violation of the divine 


law, they withdraw all communion with Chriſt, 


and forfeit all the promiſed bleſſings of the 


goſpel covenant. - For we are no longer parties - 


in this covenant, than whilſt we are members 


of the holy catholic church ; and 'no man can 


be a member of this church, who obſerves not 
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